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ABRIVALS FOR THE DONATION PARTY. 


THE GREAT VAN BROEK PROPERTY. 


CHAPTER XII.—SETH COULTER DELIVERS HIS OPINION OF THE 
‘INJINS” AND OF THINGS IN GENERAL. 


“You stigmatize the Indians as thieves, Mr. Coulter,” 
said George, as he and his Yankee companion descended 
from the plateau together. “ What are the poor crea- 
tures to doP How are they to live? Dispossessed of 
the land which is their birthright, driven from the 
hunting-grounds of their ancestors, hunted down like 
wild beasts wherever they attempt to make a settlement, 
what wonder if they believe themselves entitled to claim 
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a portion of the produce of the soil that was once their 
own—or that they should resort toa system of treachery 
to cope with the treachery and oppression of which they 
have been the victims, or that, like the oppressed of every 
race, they should become a crafty and dissimulating, as 
well as a despised people P” 

“ You deon’t kneow nothin’ ’beout the Injins, friend,” 
replied Seth. “Ef ye’d bin eout west, es I hev, and 
ef yer know’d es much ’beout the Injins es I dew, you 
wouldn’t speak up fur ’em. Es tew the land, it’s 
eourn by right o’ possession, and I guess heow it deon’t 
b’long to nobody else—that’s a fac’, "Tain’t reasonable 
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as all this yer great country was made fur a lot.o’ var- 
mint Injins to live in. They wor on’y putin till we 
wor ready tew daim.it, and thar ain't one o’ ’em neow.as | 
has got a irighttew a single rood on’t, no more'n no | 
other stranger hes. I’ve thearm the subjec’ talked over | 
many’s a fime ‘by them #s orter ‘know, and that’s the 
*pinienes*werellus emery tew. They'readinty, thievin’, 4 
cowardly set o’ pesky varmints, that’s what the Injins 
air. They ain’t reg’lar hooman critturs, no more’n 
niggers be; and since ye can’t make the use on *em 
ye kin of a nigger, it'll be a mighty good reddence 
when the last o’ them is toted off—squaws, papooses, 
and all.”* 

George perceived that it was useless to argue in 
favour of the Indians with his Yankee friend, and he 
sought to change the topic of conversation by alluding 
to the string of fish that Seth was carrying. 

“ Yes, they air a pooty lot,” answered the Yankee, in 
reply to the young man’s remarks. “Iketched the hull 
lot in tew hours, jest at the head of the torrent deown 
tothe glen. But you don’t “pear -tew hev had much 
sport,” glancing at his companions gun. 

“T’ve been too much occupied in admiring ‘the 
romantic scenery among the momitains to think of | 
much else,” replied ‘George. ; 

“ Neow, dew tell! Iwanter know!” exdlaimed ‘Seth. : 
“ Neow, tew my thinkin’,.a good piece.’ level sile is 
better’n all the pesky mountings put tewgether. But I 
reckon ye mever seen m mounting tewthum. What do 
ye think of.eour country, meow, mister?” 

“T’ve seen ‘but little of America yet,” replied ‘George. 





“T came direct to Acton.on Janding at Boston; but 1! 
like the country very -well, so far. I admire ‘the; 
immense forest scenery very much, and I like ithe 
contrasts between English and American scenery, 
generally.” 

“ Ay,” answered ‘Beth, “and -yer breathe the dir 0’ 
liberty, and -ye trend on the sile 0’ freedom. Yessixi't 
got tew tetch yer that tew lords :and perleescmen, :and 
sich-like, I redken?” 

George could mot wepress.a smile at dhe igneranee 
that he ‘had already found ‘fo -exist among ‘the Jess 
educated «classes im America wegpedimg the ppdlified) 
institutions and ‘the social ihabits of athe “Buitishers”— 
an ignorance tihat as fostered, as thas fheen observed ‘by 
Washington Tnwing end thy Mir. Goederidh, anf other 
honest American swatiters, ‘by dike 8 that ame 
put into the thands .of chiiléxen ‘m tfhe State scheols, andl 
that is encouraged ‘hy Tow«dless -politicians iim stheir 
“stump speeches,” :and ‘by ribald writers im eertain of 
the most popular mewspapers. 

It was the eve of a presidential election, respecting 





* As a general rule, the less educated classes of the Americans speak 


purer English than the corresponding classes of England. Still, peculiar 
methods of pronunciation and intonation are to be met with in different 
parts of the United States. Thus, to unaccustomed English ears, the 
natives of the country parts of the New England States, and, to some ex- 
tent, the residents of the towns and cities, speak with a characteristic nasal 
intonation, and are apt to transpose the relative sounds of the-o, or 00, 
and the w; saying, for instance, tew for “ to,” and noo for “new.” Iam 
aware that it is difficult, by any combination of letters, to convey a 
peculiar pronunciation or intonation by means of theeye to the ear of the 
reader ; but I have endeavoured partially soto do by inserting an e before 
the vowel or vowels .in those words wherein the nasal tone is most dis- 
tinctly marked; and, strangely as it appears to read, let the reader recol- 
lect how much more strange and uncouth are the attempts frequently 
made by writers to convey to the ear the pronunciation and intonation 
of the natives of the English counties of Somersetshire, Lancashire, or 
Yorkshire, With respect tothe peculiar phraseology of the New England 
country-folk, as “‘I should admire to,” “Do tell,” and so forth, this 
phraseology, though now nearly obsolete in this country, has been dis- 
tinctly traced to, and proved to have existed in, certain parts of England 
(from which the majority of the early Puritan settlers of New England 
emigrated) a century-ago, 
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which I shall have more to say in subsequent chapters ; 
party politics ran high, even in the most remote districts 
wf the country: fer every American is more or less a 
politiciam; and George Neville was mu¢h amuseflby the 
singularand-abserd nefions that Mr. Seth Covilter had 
formed of the state of affairs in Europe, and particularly 
sof @hewonditien-of Gueat “Britain, and with his aideas of 
the immense advantages possessed by the Americans 
over any other people on earth. 

The young Englishman knew that it would be vain 
to attempt to refute his companion’s opinions, though 
Seth’s intense admiration of American liberty, and his 
boasts of the freedom enjoyed by all who trod American 
“‘sile”’ were somewhat at variance with his previous 
remarks respecting the helot “niggers” and the out- 
lawed “ Injins.” 

George, however, listened in silence, and Seth, con- 
struing his companion’s silence into assent, was en- 
couraged thereby to give freer expression to his absurd 
opinions and ‘impossible theories. 

At length, when, wearying of the subject of his dis- 


j-eourse, or of ‘this companion’s silence, Seth spoke of 


matters with which he was really wellaequainted, George 
was much pleased with ‘the shrewdness of hiswbserva- 


‘| tions ; for Seth in his younger days had roamed amid 


‘the forests and over ‘the prairies of ithe Far West, and 
was perfectly familiar with :weodoraft, and sith the 
various mysteries of the dhase. 

“You haizi't ben #0 New Yank syat, Tedkon?” said 
he, when at length the Datter kepitc was also exhausted. 

“Net yet,” replied Geonge. 

“ Dew ttdll! But you avtll go, incoorse ?” said Seth. 
“ Thats ® city, neow. 1 mwecken theow thar ain’t nary 
#idh another city as New Wotk—not tew be its ekal— 
mdi iim tthe thrill.’ Barege. I thain't ‘ben thar myscl!. 
Wmibouttew Besting. ‘Whar'sactyforye. But I reckon 
theow Testing doris come up ito New York no heow 
grou Bein fic itt” 

“Tl thal prdbdiily wisit New York in ia short time,” 
word (George. 
“Waal, 1 should mfimire ttew go ttew York wi’ yer, 
miiter. ‘Do whow ye weound Tike. I should admire, 
ome, thew go tho . thew stay, mind ye, but 
jiitt thew see theow ‘them wricfocrats they tell on in the 

@ewffix ‘the peqple. But I guess the Queen 

wrenléhi't “low anettew Tland in Mmgland, not ef she and 
ther miinisters know id, tithout 1 swor ew giv a sort 0’ 
parcle ‘like net ttew ‘be sayin’ nothin’ *beout liberty, to 
tbe stirrin’ up tthe people—eh, mister? I mought git put 
inter the dungeons.in ‘the Tower’ Tiondon ?” 

George, thowever, assured ‘his companion that he 
bélieved the might ‘venture ‘to wisit Hngland in perfect 


“Waal, I tarn off here, mister,” said Seth, as they 
entered the lane that led to the parsonage. “ Scems 
to me heow thar’s company up tew the house. Ah, I 
recolleo’ neow. TI heern suthin’ *beout a donation party. 
But I disremembered heow ’twould come off tew day. 
Ef ’twarn’t too Jate l’d tote up these yere fish. But I 
must be gittin’ on tew hum, or the old ’oman “Il be 
gittin’ skeary. I°ll gin you the fish to- tote up, ef ye 
like, friend ?” 

George politely declined to accept the gift. 

“Waal, jist as ye like,” replied Seth. “’Tain’t no 
odds tew me. I reckon thar’ll be fixins enow ‘ithout 
*em, and mebbe, if I go hum ’ithout nothin’ tew show, 
arter bein’ out all day, the old ’oman ‘ll be fur combin’ 
eout my har agin the grain. ‘Well, good day, mister, 
and thankee fur yer company.” 








“Good day,” said ‘George; and the Yankee turned 
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into the high-road, and passed on, with long, slouching 
steps, in the direction of his own home. 

The Jane, as well as the high-road in the vicinity of 
the parsonage, was thronged with saddle-horses’ and 
with vehicles of every description. It was not without 
some difficulty that George threaded his way through 
the narrow thoroughfare.~ As he drew near the dwelling 
the hum of many yoices, and the sound of occasional 
bursts of hearty langhter, saluted his ears. He could 
see through the open door and windows that the hall, 
and apparently all the rooms in the house, were crowded 
to their utmost capacity; as well they might be, if the 
occupants of the numerous carts and carriages, and the 
riders of the many saddle-horses, had united themselves 
with the number of visitors who had walked from the 
village near by. 

“JT don’t wonder at my aunt feeling annoyed at the 
idea of such a visitation of Goths and Vandals,” thought 
the young Englishman, who was not yet accustomed to 
the great social freedom that prevails in America, espe- 
cially in these more remote country districts, where in- 
equality in social position is hardly yet recognised. 

His cousin Mary, who had been for some time await- 
ing his return, saw him enter the garden gate, and came 
forth to meet him, arrayed in her best attire, and look- 
ing very different from the harassed and annoyed and 
somewhat pettish young lady she had appeared to be 
in the morning. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE DONATION PARTY AT ACTON PARSONAGE. 
“Come in, George,” said Miss Mary, taking her cousin 
by the hand, and leading him towards the kitchen-door. 
“The hall is so crowded,” she added, “ that you’d hardly 
be able to push your way through the front door. I’m 
so glad that you have come that I won’t scold, though 
you are, as usual, nearly an hour behind your time. 
There have been so many inquiries about you that 
mamma and I have had enough to do to frame excuses 
for your nonappearance to the many young ladies who 
live at a distance, and have, as yet, only had the honour 
to meet you in church on Sundays. They are half dis- 
posed to feel affronted at your uncavalier-like conduct 
in absenting yourself; for I believe we owe this unusually 
large gathering chiefly to your visit to the parsonage. 
Certainly we never had so many young women assemble 
before that I can recollect.” 

Thus cousin Mary ran on, without affording George 
an opportunity to put in a word. 

“T must go up-stairs,” he said, at length, “and wash 
my hands, and make a few alterations in my dress. A 
shooting-jacket and gaiters are not exactly the habili- 
ments in which to be presented to ladies at a party.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mary; “nothing of the kind is 


necessary. ‘Those are some of your finnikin English’ 


notions; well enough in New York, or Boston, I dare 
say, but out of place among us plain country-folk. 
Besides,” she went on to say, laughingly, “you can’t 
do anything of the sort. There’s a party of young 
ladies eating dough-nuts and drinking currant wine up 
in your bedroom, and your ewer is full of greengages, 
and your basin is heaped with hickory-nuts, and you 
can’t get to the sink in the kitchen because the men 
have gone into the kitchen and washhouse to smoke, 
and the kitchen sink is full of winter turnips, and so is 
the boiler, and all the pails in the house are occupied ; 
80 en avance, monsieur mon cousin, and let me lead you 
in and introduce you at once.” 

George was obliged to comply with as good a grace 
1s possible. On entering the rear of the passage, how- 
ever, he very nearly fell headlong over a sack of potatoes, 


and, endeavouring to catch himself from falling, he 
clutched at a table which he knew to stand on the oppo- 
site side of the dark passage, and struck his hand 
through the crust of a huge apple-pie. 

“Oh, yow clumsy!” exclaimed cousin Mary. “Is 
that the manner in which people are accustomed to enter 
a house in England? Oh, you uncivilized being!” 

“Tt’s not generally the custom in England to lumber 
up the entries to a house with sacks of vegetables,” re- 
plied George, a trifle vexed, for his shirt-cuff, as well as 
the cuff of his coat, was soaked with the sticky juice of 
the pie. ‘Iam sorry, though,” he added, “that I’ve 
spoilt aunt Ellen’s pie.” 

“Oh, the pie’s of no consequence,” said cousin Mary. 
“There are seventecn of them in the house that I 
know of—perhaps more. It’s your clumsiness that ’'m 
thinking of; and see what a ‘muss’ you’ve made of 
yourself! Here, take my handkerchief and rub it off 
the best way you can, and throw the handkerchief under 
the table.” 

“There now—that must do. Now come along,” she 
went on, when George had cleansed his wrist and hand 
as well as he was able. “ Fortunately it’s your left hand ;” 
and, again taking her cousin by the hand, the young 
lady led him through the dark passage, merrily warning 
him against the numerous obstructions, until they 
reached the parlour without further accident. 

The room was thronged with visitors, who were for 
the most part gathered round a long table, brought into 
the parlour for the occasion, which was loaded with 
eatables and drinkables of every conceivable variety, 
placed in juxtaposition without any regard to congruity. 
Those of the visitors who were fortunate enough to find 
places at the table were helping those who stood behind 
them to all sorts of viands gathered up hap-hazard, 
while some of those who were crowded out were stretching 
over the shoulders of their more fortunate friends, and 
snatching at anything that came first to hand. Some of 
the elder ladies were assisting Mrs. Upton to pack away 
stores of various kinds in the cupboards, while Mr. Upton 
stood at a sideboard loaded with demijohns of cider, 
bottles of home-made wine, glasses, etc., etc., assisting 
his thirsty guests to such liquids as they most favoured. 
The unceasing din of so many voices rendered it impos- 

sible to discover the general tenor of the conversation, 
though the frequent merry bursts of laughter from the 
younger visitors, and the cheery recognitions of the 
elders, proved that all were on good terms with each 
other, and that all were enjoying themselves thoroughly. 

“Now, George,” said cousin Mary, “make yourself 
as agreeable as possible. Stay: I'll introduce you to 
the company. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, my cousin, Mr. George 
Neville, from England! ‘There, that will do. Now I 
shall leave you to amuse the young ladies, and go and 
help mamma.” 

Cousin Mary led George to a group of females of 
various ages, and the minister’s “nevey” became at 
once the object of general attention. He was obliged 
to shake hands all round, and then to shake hands 
again and again, as fresh relays of visitors came 
pouring into the parlour from the other apartments, 
until not a spare inch of standing-room was. avail- 
able, and to reply over and over again to innumer- 
able questions as to how he liked the country, what he 
thought of the American people generally and of the 
people of New Hampshire in particular, how long o 
time had elapsed since he had left England, what was 
his object in coming to America, where he e 





to go next, what he expected to do, whether he had 
K 2 
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attended donation parties “tew hum,” whether he in- 
tended to return to the “ old country,” and, if he intended 
to return, when, and what were his notions of the 
country, and of the American people. Besides all 
these questions, he had to reply to various invitations 
to visit sundry of his uncle’s guests at their own homes. 
Deacon Willis, who was a leading elder, a justice of 
the peace, a “ select man” of the parish, and a captain 
of the State militia—in fact, one of the great “ guns” of 
the district—gave the young man a pressing invitation 
to attend his “ apple-paring,’* which was to come off 
during the ensuing week; and Misst Deborah Parton, 
a widow-lady in independent circumstances, something 
of a blue-stocking, partial to “isms,” and suspected of 
strong-mindedness, gave him a general invitation to 
her Wednesday afternoon “ quilting-bees ;”{ while the 
younger women took stock of his personal appearance, 
and giggled and tittered as if he were some novel 
specimen of the genus homo, the like of which they 
had never seen before, though many of them shrunk 
away when he addressed them, and blushed, and hung 
their heads, as though they were the most timid crea- 
tures in the world. 

However, the young Englishman passed through the 
ordeal with tolerable success, and generally succeeded 
in making a good impression upon the visitors. 

The eating and drinking and gossiping continued 
until darkness began to creep over the scene; then a 
few set speeches were made. Deacon Willis presented a 
purse of thirty-five dollars, with some flowery remarks 
upon the esteem in which the minister and his family 
were held by the members of the church; to which the 
minister briefly responded, and at the same time ex- 
pressed the pleasure he and his family had experienced 
in thus meeting their friends, and their gratitude for 
the numerous donations. A chapter was read from the 
Bible, a hymn was sung by the united voices of the party, 
and the minister knelt in prayer. Then bonnets and hats 
and overcoats and shawls were sought for, the ladies were 
assisted to the vehicles or mounted on their pillions, 
amidst much joking, and tittering, and occasional femi- 
nine exclamations of amusement or pretended affright ; 
the gentlemen got into the carriages or mounted their 
horses ; mutual farewells were spoken ; and, in the serene, 
starlit beauty of an American autumn night, the party 
all set forth together for their several homes, their loud 
conversation and merry laughter being borne on the 
light evening breeze to the ears of the minister’s family 
long after they had reached the end of the lane, and had 
passed out of sight from the parsonage. The surprise 
donation party was over. And what if the object of 
these donation parties, though well intended, be repre- 
hensible? Happy are the people who can find sufficient 
amusement in, and can look forward with pleasant anti- 
cipation to, the return of such Arcadian festivals, and 
who seek not after, because they know nothing of, more 
exciting and less innocent pleasures. 

The donation party was over. Not so the troubles 
of the inmates of the parsonage-house—the victims of 
this well-intended inroad upon domestic privacy. The 
household had been thrown into such a state of con- 





* An “ apple-paring”’ is a gathering of friends and neighbours to assist 
in paring, cutting up, and stringing winter apples for pies, “‘ sarce,’’ 
etc., ete., and is always a festive meeting. 

+ The term “ Miss” is applied in the country parts of New England to 
single and married women and widows alike, in every condition of life. 

} A “‘quilting-bee” is an assemblage of females at a neighbour’s 
house for the purpose of quilting, or joining in some other needlework, 
or feminine mystery, and improving the opportunity by gossiping over 
the news of the village. Gentlemen sometimes attend to read to the 
ladies, join in the gossip, and escort them home in the evening. 
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fusion, and was so lumbered up with bulky provisions 
of every description, that the night was far advanced 
before even a semblance of the customary order and 
neatness was restored. As to packing and stowing 
away, that was of necessity left to the next day. Mrs. 
Upton declared that the family would have to live upon 
apple-pasties for a month to come. As to apples, pota- 
toes, and beans and cabbages—with all of which the 
household had been sufficiently supplied previous to the 
party—it was impossible to conjecture how they should 
be consumed before they were spoilt. The crops had 
been abundant. Everybody in the village was well 
supplied. The green vegetables would not pay the cost 
of carriage to the Boston market, and yet it was a 
shame to give them to the pigs and cattle. The jellies 
and preserves were well enough, also the home-made 
wines. “A minister’s wife,’ said Mrs. Upton, “can 
always find use among the aged, and sick, and feeble, 
for any quantity of such stores.” But, after all, the 
donation in money was the thing that was really accept- 
able, and one-fourth of the market value of the rest of 
the gifts would have been more desirable. 

“ Oh, dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Upton, as she looked 
with dismay upon the piles of cabbages, and carrots, 
and other perishable articles that lay heaped up in every 
corner. “ What shall we do with them ?” 

The poor lady was perfectly bewildered with the ple- 
thora of good things with which her house was stored, 
and at length she was obliged to give up all thought 
about their future disposal for the night, and to seek 
her well-earned rest. 

Thus ended the day of the donation party at Acton 
Parsonage. 

And George Neville, as he laid his head upon his 
pillow that night, and thought over the events of the 
day, and his conversation in the morning with his aunt, 
agreed fully with her that a fourth of the monetary 
value of the donations vrould have been more desirable, 
and that, at the best, a donation party, though sanctioned 
by custom, was neither more nor less than a plan for 
the bestowal of charity, in a manner that must be 
humiliating to its recipients; and that it wouid be far 
more satisfactory to all concerned if, on the principle 
that “the labourer is worthy of his hire,” the ministers’ 
salaries were raised to such a degree as to render such 
eleemosynary donations unnecessary. 


THE FIVE SENSES. 


, Il.— HEARING, 


Unurke the sense of touch, which requires no special 
apparatus, that of hearing can only be manifested to 
the sensorium through the ear. Certain creatures, low 
down in the animated scale, do not seem to be provided 
with ears, and when this happens the usual belief with 
physiologists is that the sense of hearing is absent. I 
say usual, for the notion has occasionally been enter 
tained that the pulsations which cause sound take 
effect upon the surface of earless creatures, and convey 
an impression of sound to the sensorium without the 
need of any special apparatus. Hearing is an especially 
interesting sense to study, because the mode of its 
manifestation is so evident. We cannot tell how any 
sentient part of the body feels; we only know it does 
feel. _ As little do we know how smelling is affected, or 
tasting. Of hearing, however, it may be confidently 
affirmed that the sense depends upon an impulse exerted. 


upon the special hearing apparatus ; a particular sort of 


impulse, comparable to a blow delivered upon the parch- 
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ment head of a drum. So close does the parallelism 
hold, indeed, that the expression drum of the ear has 
become a part of ordinary language. 

One of the first considerations to be noticed, when 
studying the sense of hearing, is the distinction between 
sounds and mere noises. Readers endowed with what 
is called the musical ear will need no explanation to 
make known the distinction between the two; whereas, 
to readers not having that endowment, a writer might 
go on explaining page after page, and still not make 
himself understood. As regards the acuteness of sen- 
sation to perceive mere noises, the human hearing 
apparatus is inferior to that of many animals; but if it 
be a question of delicacy to appreciate musical tones, 
then the human sense of hearing is almost beyond com- 
parison pre-eminent. Who of us has not noticed, and 
with amusement, the keen sense of hearing a cat brings 
to bear on the rumbling of her butcher’s wheelbarrow ? 
Long before the noise of its wheels is perceptible to 
pussy’s mistress or master, her expectant ears stand 
erect, and she mews with satisfaction at the prospect of 
her dinner. More extraordinary still, a cat of no more 
than common intelligence will distinguish between the 
rumbling of different barrows. In short, the domestic 
cat participates, with the other members of the feline 
tribe, a highly exalted delicacy of hearing as to noise& ; 
but, though cats have been made house pets of during 
the long period that musical instruments have been a 
part of house furniture, nobody, I will boldly venture to 
assert, has ever yet seen a cat manifestiy moved by the 
sweet charms of music. Are any animals, lower in the 
scale of creation than man, endowed with the perception 
to enjoy music, as discoursed through the aid of man’s 
science? -Do the birds appreciate. human music? do 
they even appreciate their own? I think it would be 
difficult to come to the conclusion that birds—singing 
birds, at least—are not musicians, in the sense of feeling 
not only what they execute, but feeling, moreover, the 
music executed by human voices and on human instru- 
ments. It is well known that the strains of singing 
birds are not so wholly an affair of nature that they 
cannot be modified or even altered by education. Bird- 
fanciers are well aware that there are three distinct 
schools, as one may call them, of canary-bird music-— 
the German, the Belgian, and the English—and it is 
also a well-known fact that the singing of British gold- 
finches differs in certain particulars aecording as they 
re obtained from different neighbourhoods. Perhaps, 
af all singing-birds, the most remarkable effect of edu- 
cation is seen in bullfinches. Naturally, these pretty 
‘birds have very harsh voices, in no way musical. How 
‘prettily they can be made to sing” by education most of 
us know from experience. That education chiefly takes 
‘place in Germany, and the singing, or rather whistling 
masters are shoemakers. It is a very laborious, or at 
4uy rate a very protracted affair, the imparting of a 
musical education to these bullfinches. Master Crispin, 
sitting on his stool plying awl and wax-end, whistles to 
his bird-recruits some little ditty. They begin to listen 
attentively very soon, and seldom fail, in the end, to 
learn their appointed lesson. I once had the honour of 
knowing a pair of bullfinches whose musical education 
had attained so high a degree of excellence that they 
were in the habit of singing in concert; not in unison, 
cither—that is to say, the same notes—but a regularly- 
‘harmonized first and second. ‘Their intonation was 
perfect ; but, as is the case with all bird musicians, their 
-time was occasionally weak. When I first made the 
acquaintance of these bullfinches, their musical educa- 


stion had long ceased; that is to say, they had long dis- 





missed their music-master. Nevertheless they practised 
day by day their one piece (they knew but one), as all 
musicians proud of their art, and desirous to excel, 
ought to do. Some few turning-points of difficulty 
there were in their one piece, as usually happens. It 
was amusing then, at first, and in the end somewhat 
tiresome, to hear how they would try back, go over the 
troublesome notes again, and strive to make them even. 
I do not know how these birds had been educated so as 
to teach them that most difficult speciality of the musi- 
cian’s art, harmony. 

The charm of music depends upon the existence of 
proportion in the elements that compose it, for all the 
pleasure it gives. When we look at some statuary 
masterpiece, lost in admiration at its beauty, the latter 
dependent on harmonies of proportion, intuitively recog- 
nised, though not always traced to their source, the 
thought but little strikes us—or not at all—that any con- 
nection subsists between the source of pleasure in that 
case and of what we experience through music. The 
fact is so nevertheless: let us set about demonstrating it. 
Did it ever happen to one of my réaders that in moments 
of listlessness, whilst passing along before a row of fence 
or garden-palings, he held out a stick and with it struck 
them successively one by one? If so, he will from this 
simple act be able to understand the first principles 
which regulate the musical pitch of a sound without 
reference to its loudness. If the stick be caused to 
strike each rail in succession slowly, then the sound of 
each stroke is distinctly recognisable, and the general 
result is a rattling; but if the rapidity of striking be 
increased, then a sound like a low musical note at 
length dawns upon the ear. Independent experiments 
have proved that thirty-two beats or impulses falling 
upon the ear in a second of time give the note pro- 
duced by the thirty-two feet organ-pipe. Of course no 
individual could run along a row of pailings with suffi- 
cient rapidity to make this demonstration, but me- 
chanically-arranged counterparts are easy enough. For 
example, it would be manifestly possible to cause the 
teeth of a revolving toothed wheel to strike against 
some hard material in the manner of a watchman’s 
rattle, but quicker. This has been done by Monsieur 
Savart and others; and by this sort of mechanism the 
number of impulses in a second of time, corresponding 
to any particular musical note, has been determined. 
In all ordinary cases of the production of sound, vibra- 
tion is the cause of impulse, and usually, so far as human 
auditory organs are concerned, vibrations propagated 
through the atmospheric air. Similar vibrations, how- 
ever, may be propagated through a liquid or a solid; if 
not through a liquid, fishes could not hear; and if not 
through a solid, then the common experiment of laying 
one end of a poker upon a tea-kettle, and placing the 
other extremity close against the ear for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the water held within was boiling 
or not, would be unintelligible. 

Founded on the same principle of the propagation of 
vibrating sonorous impulses through solid bodies, and 
their communication from the latter to the atmosphere 
contiguous, are the sound-boards of musical instruments. 
Every owner of a piano knows that the extended wires 
of the instrument are situated very close to the planks 
of a thin wooden box, technically known as the sound- 
board. Without this device the sound of a piano would 
be poor and thin. The pitch of notes remaining the 
same, their intensity or loudness upon the ear would be 
different. Some years ago pianos, very elegant to look 
at, were made with open strings visible to the eye as 
harp-strings are. The instruments were extremely 
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elegant, whith is, perhaps, more than can justly be said 
of any existing variety of the piano tribe. Upright 
piarios, with fluted silk faces, are the most elegant, but 
even they must be kept close to a wall in order to con- 
ceal their torso; and, moreover, they are not well 
adapted to the playing of heavy pieces. As for square 
pianos, their innate ugliness has been the means of 
banishing them almost exclusively to ladies’ school- 
rooms; and, writing with all conscious deference to the 
musical pre-eminence of the grand piano over the 
other members of the tribe, I must still confess that, in 
regard to mere beauty of form, it is, in my opinion, only 
a trifle superior to a patent mangle. Notwithstanding 
the elegance of the pianos the strings of which were 
displayed, these instruments never found much favour. 
Generally it may be affirmed of every musical instru- 
ment provided with a distinct sound-board, that the 
larger the sound-board the fuller the tone. In this 
respect the harp is very deficient. Beautiful though 
the quality of harp-tones may be, and very beautiful it 
is, nevertheless there is a certain shortness of duration 
about harp-sounds which must be recognised as a defect 
of this instrument. When we come to examine the 
small expanse a harp sound-board has and can only 
have, then the reason becomes manifest. If the sound- 
ing-board of the harp be necessarily defective in regard 
to mere expanse of surface, the position of it in relation 
to the string is good. If we consider the manner or 
direction in which harp-strings are pulled in the 
ordinary act of playing, then the vibrations into which 
the strings are thrown will be obviously at right angles 
to the face of the sound-board. This is an advantage ; 
one in which the guitar and violin, with their associates, 
do not share. Mere comparative surface regarded, the 
guitar has proportionately a good deal more expanse of 
sound-board than the harp; nevertheless, as most of us 
‘know, the volume of tone to be got out of the guitar is 
comparatively insignificant. 

If the reader will now bestow a little attention, the 
justice of what was written a little way back, that the 
sense of the agreeable in music was referable to the ex- 
istence of symmetry and proportion, will become mani- 
fest. We will take any stringed instrument, the strings 
of which are extended along a finger-board, for the pur- 
pose ofinvestigation. A guitar will answer best, because 
the finger-board of this instrument is divided into in- 


tervals by transverse bars of bone or metal, termed frets. | 


I once knew a teacher of this instrument who professed 
to communicate to pupils not having a delicate musical 
ear a method of tuning this very delicate instrument 
by the eye alone. The teacher spoke correctly enough 
as to the fact, but not, I think, as to the possibility of 
making it practically useful. To illustrate his meaning 
we will lay a guitar, if we have one, flat upon a table, 
strings upwards; or, if not, we will stretch a wire or a 
piece of catgut between two fixed bearings. LHither of 
these arrangements completed, let the string be set into 
vibration by a pull or a blow. A musical note will be 
emitted, varying in pitch according to the length and 
size and degree of tension of the string. This primary 
or evident musical note will be recognisable to all ears, 
but not all ears can recognise certain other notes of deli- 
cate tone, but very subdued, that accompany it. ‘The 
fact is, that such a musical string as the conditions of 
our experiment have assumed, although seeming, when 
moved, to vibrate throughout its entire length, will have 
certain points of rest; certain spots upon which if a 
small light object as a piece of paper be laid, it will not 
jump off, but remain tranquil. The most important of 
these points of rest, or nodes, is that which divides a 
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musical string exactly in half, provided that it be of the 
same size throughout. Hereat if a small fragment of 
paper be laid, it will remain comparatively at rest, 
although the entire string was originally set vibrating. 
The other most important nodes correspond to the third, 
fifth, and seventh fret on a guitar fingerboard, the half- 
way division of each string being in correspondence 
with the twelfth fret. Now, to illustrate the way in 
which, theoretically, a stringed instrument may be 
tuned by one devoid of the faculty called a musical ear— 
by a deaf man, indeed, if the reader likes—consider the 
following. We will say a certain string has to be tuned 
to A. Well, the deaf tuner provides himself with a 
tuning-fork in A. He wants to screw the string up or 
down, higher or lower, until it exactly corresponds with 
the sound or pitch of the A tuning-fork. How is he 
to know when such coincidence has been effected? He 
may do so within certain limits of delicacy in the fol- 
lowing manner. He will begin by laying 4 very small 
bit of paper upon the string to be tested. If the vibrat- 
ing fork in A, being brought near to the string, cause 
the paper lying upon it to jump away, that is a proof 
that the fork and string are in unison—that they both 
make the same note, in other words. If not, why, then 
not; and similarly for the.other strings. All very fine, 
Mr. Professor. In theory the case is logical to the core ; 
in practice it woefully fails, however, in the estimation 
of a listener furnished with good musical ears. Were 
I to follow up this theme much further, then would the 
reader and myself get deeper and deeper into the science 
of musical harmony ; whereas we are treating of sound 
in its most general sense. I must not fail to remark, 
however, that the whole secret of musical accord, as 
opposed to discord, consists in so mingling long and 
short vibrations together that their length and short- 
ness respectively shall have been regulated, predeter- 
mined, and not mingled at random. You and I are 
walking together, we will assume. I have long legs, 
and you short legs, whereby your keeping identical step 
with me is impossible. Very well; we can get along 
evenly together for all that, if we take a lesson in har- 
monies from the musicians. If you step twice to my 
once, the discrepancy between us will be least of all. 
Then you may step out thrice to my once four times, 
indeed, other times, and we shall be always in har- 
mony if only one of my steps in each series corresponds 
with one of yours. 

A very important question is the degree to which 


hearing may be improved by training and experience. ~ 


Can, for instance, a musical ear be created out of a non- 
musical ear? Relative to this a good deal could be 
adduced on either side. I have seen the circumstance 
noticed in books, and so far as my own acquaintance 
goes I have verified it, that young people of the Society 
of Friends are, as a rule, very poorly endowed with a 
musician’s sense of hearing. Now, coupling this with 


the fact that the Society of Friends usually banish music’ 


from their families, the coincidence tends to strengthen 
the belief that delicacy of hearing may depend to a very 
considerable degree on early associations. Most of the 
ordinary affairs of life are ever calling into operation the 
faculties of the eye; but as for those of hearing in their 
delicate phases, for these, to ordinary ears, few opportu- 
nities of education are given. Infants who are con- 
stantly hearing musical sounds soon learn, it is said, to 
appreciate them ; and doubtless the possession of musical 
faculfies by the children of musical parents is the rule 
rather than the exception. Mozart began to compose 
at four years old, and, according to the testimony of Dr. 
Burney, Crotch played the air of “ Let Ambition fire thy 
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mind” when not much older. The following I find 
recorded amongst the curious cases of a musical ear ac- 

uired. Mr. William Coltman, of Leicester, was born 
blind. At the age of six his musical ear was so defec- 
tive that he could not distinguish the tone of a violin 
from that of a flute; some one then presented him with 
a pianoforte, which he was disposed to treat as the mis- 
chievous little boy treated the bellows—pull it to pieces 
to find out where the wind came from. He only derived 
pleasure from examining its curious structure ; at length, 
however, his ear was attracted by the sounds: he soon 
began to lay aside other amusements, and his musical 
ear formed rapidly. One day happening to hear Haydn’s 
Seventh Symphony performed by full orchestra, he in- 
stantly comprehended the different modulations of that 
piece, and played them on his piano with the greatest 
accuracy. These examples ofa faculty of hearing affected 
by cultivation refer to musical hearing; but quickness of 
perception to the sounds of common life is capable of 
being acquired to a still higher degree by practice. Dr. 
Darwin states, in his “ Zoonomia,” that Fielding the 
justice walked for the first time into his room, and then, 


after speaking a few words, said, “ This room is twenty-” 


two feet long, eighteen wide, and twelve high,” all of which 
he guessed by the ear. The hearing of Fielding and 
the memory through hearing were so well trained that 
he is said tc have been able to recollect every thief that 
had been brought before him during more than forty 
years by the tone and accent of voice alone. If a thieves’ 
magistrate gained an advantage over his—well, what 
shall I call them ?—clients, through application of a very 
delicate sense of hearing, the criminal classes, on their 
side, have not been slow to avail themselves of similar 
aid. Much of the success of thieves and gamblers 
depends on a quick sense of hearing. Every piece of 
money whilst in good condition has a well-defined 
musical note when rung, and this certain gambling adepts 
at tossing find to their advantage. New half-crowns 
emit the sound of A above the line, and similarly each 
piece of coin has its own peculiar note. Gambling pie- 
men, I have seen it stated by a musical author, can per- 
ceive a difference of sound as between “ heads” and 
“tails.” Many of these speculative gentry, moreover, as 
I am informed by my musical author, are furnished with 
a covering to their basket made of a smooth plato of 
metal, whereby they can readily tell how the coin falls, 
even though it be covered by the hand. 

Dr. Darwin, whose treatise entitled “ Zoonomia”’ has 
already been referred to, states some curious instances 
wherein the sense of hearing in animals is modified by 
special circumstances. A string of horses, he writes, 
when upon travel, point their ears differently, each 
according to his position in the string. The ears of the 
leading horse are pointed forward, the better to catch 
the sounds that come from in advance of his position ; 
but as for the rear-guard horse, the last in the string, 
sounds which come from behind alone concern him, 
wherefore he points his ears backward. Then what part 
do the intermediate horses take? According to Dr. 


Darwin, they let their ears stand at ease, not pointing | 


them in any particular direction. This short notice of 
the sense of hearing must not be concluded without 
adverting to the power of discrimination between 
different sounds possessed alike by man and animals. 
Tn one particular telegraph arrangement the messages 
are delivered through taps on a bell. A telegraph office 
arranged on this system contains many bells, the sound 
of many of which simultaneously might well seem em- 
barrassing. In practice, however, 1t is otherwise, each 
operator learning to pay attention to his own bell 





wholly. This farnishes a good illustration of a precept 
more commonly inculeated than acted upon—the precept, 
namely, of minding one’s own business. One example 
of the individualization of particular sounds by a brute 
creature, and that under very trying circumstances, I 
shall append by way of conclusion. It is as follows :— 
Many years ago, in 1828 I think, but am not certain, an 
elephant, having gone mad in the old Exeter Change, had 
to be shot. It was before the invention of Mimié rifles, 
or General Jacob’s shells, or the celebrated oval bore, 
either of which would have made short work with poor 
Chunee. A file of soldiers were called in to shoot the 
poor elephant with the old-fashioned musket. They 
did their best to give Chunee his guietus, but it was a 
lingering affair. Thirty musket-balls having been shot 
into the creature, almost at muzzle’s length, he stooped, 
then deliberately sat on his haunches. Mr. Herring 
thought Chunee had been mortally hit, and, under this 
impression, cried out, “ He’s down, boys; he’s down!” 
Chunee was down, but only fora moment. Leaping up, 
he ran round his den with the speed of a race-horse, 
making such furious lungings that he nearly brought 
down the structure. Whilst thus engaged, a volley of 
eighty musket-balls was discharged into him, but again 
without effeet. Ifonly Chunee would be good enough 
to keep quiet for a moment or so, a volley might be 
properly aimed. Then it was that, amidst the crash of 
timber and the rattling of musketry fire, the keeper 
pronounced the words, “ Chunee, bite ; Chunee, bite,” 
which was the usual command to kneel down. Kneel 
the poor creature did, and whilst im that position re- 
ceived a death volley. With this I must conclude my 
observations on hearing, one of the senses given to man 
and animals in order that they may become acquainted 
with external things. 
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I. 


We were returning to Lecce from the baths of St. 
Caterina, in the Romagna, where we had been to seek 
health and pleasure at its life-restoring waters. On 
landing from the steamboat at Brindisi, we were told 
that we must not think of proceeding on our journey at 
present, as the brigands were in full force in a wood close 
to the road along which we must pass to reach our 
homes. 

We were, of course, all anxious to get home, and began 
to think about ways and means to defy the brigands, so 
as to achieve our end. Ourcarriages had been ordered 
to meet us at Brindisi, but the prefect had been obliged 
to take them to send forward some soldiers to St. Pietro 
Vernotico; therefore there was no alternative but to 
wait. Our party would consist of three carriages, 
beside those which would carry the baggage; and we 
hoped that, hearing there were soldiers about, these 
men would retire into their caverns, and that we should 
be able to pass in safety. Another motive for espe- 
cial care was that in the carriages, or carrettes, would 
be deposited eighty barrels of the new copper money 
for the Neapolitan States, which would be a great temp- 
tation to the brigands should they get knowledge 
of it in any way, as was not altogether unlikely, for 
almost all the coachmen and postillions of the diligences 
are spies in their interest. We found, however, that 
the money would be with a second company, and would 
be attended by fifty soldiers and a troop of National 
Guards. At length, all things having been arranged, 
and having heard that the Casino Teodorani had been 
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burned, with all the people in it, we thought there was 
more hope that the road would, for a time at any rate, 
be free. So we mounted to our places in the carriages, 
ill concealing our anxiety, and set out on our journey. 

Our road lay through a beautiful and luxuriant 
country, which to many of us was new; and the sweet 
soft air and brilliant sunshine had its effect upon us, 
for we became calmer, as who does not when in com- 
mune with nature? Besides, we felt that each mile 
brought us nearer to our homes. 

But, alas! our calmness was of short duration. At 
each town we were advised, “ Guardati dai briganti” 
(Take care of the brigands), and, with the usual love of 
the marvellous and dreadful, were told of some fearful 
cruelties done by these “galantuomini.” But now we 
must proceed, whether or no, unless we were to turn 
back; so, with.trembling hearts, but brave faces, we 
prepared ourselves for the worst. 

I would not believe in the danger. My husband was 
an invalid and half blind, and, being impatient to get 
him home, I persuaded the coachman to improve his 
pace, so that our party was soon a good step in ad- 
vance of the other carriages. Presently we lost sight 
of them, and also of our escort: We afterwards found 
that they were detained by an accident to one of the 
wheels of the carriage which contained the money. 

We proceeded on our way, and were about seventeen 
miles from Lecce, when, on nearing a part of the road 
skirted by a dense wood, a confused sound of voices met 
our ears; and lo, in one moment, we were surrounded 
by a number of these most dreaded brigands! Horror 
took possession of us: some of the women shrieked, and 
the men commenced praying to their patron saints. Of 
the whole of our company, there was only one who had 
any kind of arms, which were deemed unnecessary, as the 
soldiers and National Guards who accompanied the con- 
voy, and from whom we had so unwiSely separated our- 
selves, were considered enough for our sits Indeed, 
our company consisted chiefly of wome d children ; 
so that our dismay may be better imagined than ex- 
pressed. The brigands advanced to the carriages, and, 
opening the doors, desired us all to alight, assisting the 
ladies. To those who drew back in fear, a loud ‘“ Obbe- 
ditimi’(Obey me) was sufficient to gain a speedy compli- 
ance, in the hope of being better treated. 

The “Capo Brigante” (head brigand) had made his 
bow at the door of the carriage in which my husband and 
myself were seated; and, feeling that I was in a great 
measure, through my impatience to get forward, the cause 
of our present trying position, I. determined to put 
the best face on it; for my husband’s painful blind- 
ness prevented him from acting. Therefore, when the 
brigand desired me to alight, I gave him my hand, 
which he detained, and, telling me not to fear, led me 
forward into the wood, my husband following as close as 
he dare, while the rest, with their captors, brought up 
the rear. 

Our hearts beat with a terrible apprehension as we 
saw ourselves thus surrounded by fierce-looking bandits, 
each of whom was armed, as we say, to the teeth. It 
was verily a pitiable scene to see mothers holding their 
children to their breasts, husbands clasping the hands 
of their wives, with the fierce determination of despair 
to protect their dear ones to the last, whilst the up- 
turned eyes and quickly-moving lips told of the prayer 
breathed to Almighty God for help in this hour of need. 

We all looked at each other, not knowing what to 
expect next. It was nothing to us that the place was 
of the most romantic beauty ; that the mountain side was 
dotted in the distance with vine-covered cottages; that 





under our feet, on the moss-like grass, grew the most 
charming flowers: we could not note these things then, 
although we remembered them afterwards. 

The brigand, still holding my hand, looked at me with 
the bold, impudent stare of conscious power, and, leading 
me to a sort of rude seat, desired me to be seated. My 
husband was all this time keeping as near to me as he 
possibly could, and to reassure him I affected a bravery 
I was far from feeling, whilst I said to him in Hnglish,* 
“Do not fear for me, dear Eduardo: I do not think he 
will do us any harm; he looks something of a gentleman,” 
little thinking of what great use those words would prove 
tous. My surprise you may imagine when the brigand 
answered me, in very good English, “ Yes, Signorina 
Inglesina; all depends on your obedience to my orders, 
Ihave this” (taking a pistol from his belt), “with which I 
silence all who do not obey me.” My poor heart stood 
still; for he had approached the pistol so close to my 
temples that the least shudder of mine, as it seemed, 
might have blown my brains out. I however turned 
round, and, with all the coolness I could command, told 
him that I had every confidence in his good feeling, as I 
was quite sure that he did not make war against women 
and children; and I ended by complimenting him on 
the way in which he spoke English. “ You are a brave 
girl,” said he; “ and, after I have given some orders to 
my men, I will return and wait upon you myself; but, 
guai! if you try to get away from me, or fail to obey 
the orders I give to you !——” 

He proceeded to join his companions, with whom he 
remained some time in conversation ; they not agreeing 
with him as to¢how we were to be treated, as was 
very evident from the dark looks which the men turned 
to our party. In the meantime I was endeavouring to 
recover as much as possible my spirits, and thus re- 
assure my husband, whose apprehensions were all made 
worse inasmuch as he coultl see very little of what was 
going on. I did not dare to move from the place where 
the brigand had left me, but I drew the attention of my 
husband by making that very peculiar sound of the lips 
which I had learned on the mountains, which Italians 
use to discover their whereabouts to their companions. 
He heard me, and approached me as near as he dare, for 
me to speak to him. “ What are they going to do with 
us, my wife ?” said my husband; “ oh that my eyes could 
serve me! I would not remain thus quiet.” ‘TI do not 
know,” I answered ; “ but, if you will keep up your cou- 
rage, I think, with a little finesse, all will be well.” He 
seemed to gain hope from the tone in whichI spoke; for 
all his fear was for me, aggravated by his utter inability 
to help me, and his anguish, unspoken at the time,, that 
the brigand meant to keep me with him in the mountains, 
his prisoner. Thank God, no such thought as that 
entered my head, and other thoughts alike distressing 
were kept in abeyance by a murmured prayer which 
ever and anon came from my heart, though unspoken 
by my lips. 

My companions were in a state of fear and suffering 
which it were useless for me to attempt to describe. 
They were divided into groups, each watched over by 
armed brigands, and fearing to move in case of of- 
fending their fierce-looking sentinels. The head bri- 
gand was going from one group to another giving 
his orders. For what? that was our anxious ques- 
tion. Our fears were not lessened when we found that 
they were making their usual demand; namely, for 
all the money and valuables the travellers possessed. 
We thought the next thing would be torture and death; 





* The writer is an Englishwoman, and the husband an Italian, 
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TAKEN BY THE BRIGANDS. 


whereas, if we had reflected—as was hardly to be ex- 
pected—we might have been sure that, had the bri- 
gands intended to kill us, they could have robbed us 
afterwards. The Capo had his fingers already covered 
with costly rings : among them I perceived the beautiful 
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In Naples the custom among the peasantry is, that 
when the huge casserole containing the “merenda” 
(breakfast) is placed upon the table, each person helps 
him or herself with their hands; and now I was expected 
to do the same. 
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IN THE HANDS OF THE BRIGANDS, 


amethyst of which these very brigands had robbed Padre 
Giovanni, Garibaldi’s chaplain, when they took him 
prisoner; though, to their honour be it spoken, they 

- treated him—with the one exception of the ring—with the 
greatest courtesy. These brigands carried, like most of 
their brethren, an image of a Madonna in their tall felt 
hats. The Madonna del Carmini seemed to be their 
patroness, for eagh one had a cameo of her in his hat. 
The Capo now again approached me, and, taking me 
by the hand, told me that the food was ready, and 
that I must eat with him, as macaroni was served. 
My nerves were by this time in such a state of excitement 
that a kind of desperation seemed to take possession of 
me, inspiring me with a certain bravery which gained me 
the greatest admiration from my brigand host. He 
led me to what in England we should call a sort of arbour 
ma garden, and seated me at the top of a rude table, 
calling me “La Regina della festa.” The repast con- 
sisted of macaroni, cheese, and grapes, which latter grew 
in beautiful luxuriance over our heads, and wine of the 
purest vintage. 





But this to me seemed an utter impossibility, because 
the hands which dipped in the dish were none of the 
cleanest; I therefore said I was not hungry. 

‘*Obbeditime” (Obey me): “manga” (eat); and the 
fierce eyes repeated the command. 

I obeyed, taking with my hand some of the oily, 
disagreeable mess, and putting it to my mouth; but I 
contrived that my pocket-handkerchief should receive 
the better part of that which I took. 

But another terrible fear took possession of me—that 
of being poisoned; for, under the pretence, as I thought, 
that the first mess of macaroni was insufficient, another 
one was ordered for us; hence arose my suspicions. My 
husband suffered very much to see me thus, as it were, 
taken possession of by the Capo; and it was very try- 
ing to me to see him straining his eyes to discover how I 
was being treated; for he dared not approach to where 
I was sitting, but was obliged to remain quiet in his 
place, which was almost too much for the philosophy of 
an Italian. 





Our repast over, the brigand led me to a seat on the 
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root: of an’ old tree, and, bidding me sit still until he 
should return, he went to the opening of the cavern, 
calling out to his companions, “ Portate qni il piu buon 
vino che avete per la Signorina Inglese” (Bring the best 
wine that you have for the English lady). All this time 
my fellow-travellers were sitting in groups, not knowing 
what was to come next, endeavouring to gain a glimpse 
down the alley of trees to see if there were any signs of 
the other convoy, but not daring to make a sign of any 
kind to each other; for all the men who guarded them 
were fully armed, and we felt that the least rebellion on 
our part might be the sigual for our death. 





TRADES UNIONS 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE WORKING MANS WAY I OE worty.” 
L—~THEIR OBSEETS. 
THERE appeared lately, iv » popular magazine, a paper 
on Trades-Unionism, by Mr. ck Harrison; which 
takes a lucid’ and comprehensive view of the subject. 
‘lhe writer of that paper is it is very evident, the zealous 
friend, as well as most able: advocate; of tie industrial 
classes ; but, while we can sinesrely endorse much that 
he has said im vindication of Trades’ Unions; and the 
measures whieh they sanction, we are yet of opinion 
that @ good deal which he ae represented as faeb ix 
fairly open to question, and that, iv order to jmiige the 
whole matter fairly, some things of whic he hae mude 
no mention at all would have to be talem ints enn 
sideration. We design in thisand two following articles 
to touch upow a portion of the same ground which Mr, 
Harrison has ably surveyed; But we must, looking to 
our narrow Timits;. do so in a brief and onrsory Manner; 


at the same time we shall take the wy araagc.y. Ne stat- 
ing some of our own views, based ow as they have 
presented themselves fo us, avd wiielk de not j all. 
the deductions at which Mr. Herrisow Inas 

The necessity of recognising the iaeportance of Trades 
Unions, and the feet that, “right or they 
are regarded ae the great panacea of the 
classes,” cannét Be too strongly insisted om Ft were 
the height of folly and blindneéss to ignere #@ mévement 
which is the life and soul of more thaw twe thousand 
societies, nearly three hundred of which cxist it Lendon 
alone, and some of which societies enrol each their 
tens of thousands of members, while in the aggregate 
the funds at their disposal exceed a million sterling. 
Further, these societies are always increasing in number 
and in money-power; and, what is of vastly greater 
moment, they are yearly becoming better organized, 
and, so to speak, unified, so that the moral force of the 
whole mass of them may be brought to bear upon the 
accomplishment of any specific object. The time is long 
gone by since the Trades Unions could, with any show 
of truth, be said to be under the control of demagogues 
and agitators: indeed, the possibility of such control no 
longer exists, if it ever existed at all; their agents and 
delegates have long been their chosen representatives, 
elected by vote; and, so far from enriching, or in any 
way benefiting themselves by the office they undertake, 
it is a fact that, their mcreased expenses considered, 
they usually reap no access of income, while they are 
sure to incur the odium, and too often the persecution, of 
their opponents. Seeing, then, these elements of power 
—oneness of purpose, and the possession of vast funds— 
in the hands of the Unionists, it should seem that here 








* Unanimity of opinion is not to be expected on such a subject, but it 
is important to havo fair and temperate discussion by writers as capable 
as tho author of these papers,—Ep, L, H, 
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are the conditions which society usually demands as the 
price of its respect and consideration, and that to regard 
the possessors of them with contempt is as unjust as it is 
demonstrably absurd. For good cr for evil, Unionism 
has become a great fact—a fact not to be pooh-poohed: 
to be disliked, decried, misrepresented, vilified, com- 
bated, if you like; but no longer to be ignored, any 
more than labour itseif is to be ignored; and not wisely 
to be disdained.. Far better will it become us to accept 
it as the natural and inevitable growth of our industrial 
soil, to give it such welcome as it deserves, to make our- 
selves familiar with its spirit and its actual operation 
amonp the masses with whom it has been engendered 
and nurtured, and to lend our influence whenever we can 
towards perfecting the system, and: making Unionism 
what it should be, a bond of permanent: union between 
those who control and those who: execute the labours of 
the community. 

Let us glance now at the objects of Trade Unions, and 
at the measures adopted for carrying them out, and 
ascertain, ifwe can, the good and the evil of both. In 
‘the first place, the Union seeks to obtains fair wage for 
fair work. Tt does this, whenever itis possible, by fixing 
4 scale, or sanctioning # scale alresidy im operation, of 
charges for every species of industry carried om by its 
‘members. In some trades this is comparatively easy ; 
‘But in others it is diffieult, and: iw others agait it is im- 
possible. We generally find that where work by scale 
pries is practicable, as in the case of boot and shoe- 
| taakkers, printers, painters, and many others, differences 
| Between masters and bodies: of workmen rarely occur, 
Because the wages in these cases ave not subject to 
| Variation, and there is little ground for @ quarrel. It is 
| true, it may happen, and does happem sometimes, that 
| Weesters will refuse to pay the seale wages,and will carry 
| Om ten business, if they can, by paying at-a different 
aad, of course, a lower rate. “The Times” printing- 
offiee ffmishes a case in point, all the members of that 
esta@iishiment working under the established scale price. 
But the Unions deal with such workmen in a summary 
waythat is, by in a manner excommunicating them, 

treating them as if they did not exist at all. It 
taust be added, however, that such men are practically 
eut off by the Union rules from working with Union 
men, and, unless and until they conform, will seek em- 
ployment in vain in other than the dissentient or “ rat” 
houses. In trades where a scale for piece-work cannot 
be adopted, and where the men work by time, the object 
is to secure for every workman employed in the same 
kind of work the same payment for a definite mumber 
of hours per day or week, and it is in such trades that 
difficulties and disagreements more frequently arise 
The reason is sufficiently obvious: men are not ma 
chines; they differ in character, energy, talent, prin- 
ciple, ete., and their physical and moral qualities affect 
their value as workmen, and render some of them much 
more efficient and desirable workmen than _ others; 
therefore the law of the Union which says that all 
shall be paid alike is unjust—unjust both to the em- 
ployer and the employed. It often compels the former 
to retain men in his service whom he-should be able to 
get rid of, while it as often obliges the latter to accept 
an average rate of wages when he might be earning 
more. ‘These are bad results, but they are far from 
being the worst that may accrue: the worst is the ten- 
dency of such a law to reduce all the workers under its 
infmence to a low and inefficient level, and thus to 
degrade the standard of the British workman. That 
this is so is manifested by the facts that about half the 





werking men in the United Kingdom are not Union 
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men, and that among this half will be found the most 
intelligent, persevering, self-denying, and a§Spiring class 
—men who, being determined to rise, will not submit to 
be kept at the ordinary level; while the most zealous 
sticklers for the Union, the most violent partisans, and 
the most ready to resort to hostile measures are in- 
yariably the men whose industry, sobriety, and respon- 
sibility are least to be relied on. ‘These are facts too 
patent to admit of denial, and they point to a defect in 
the regulations of the Union which those in authority 
may do well to take into consideration. 

Another object of the Union is the limiting or regu- 
lation of the hours of work and the restriction of over- 
time. We are disposed to regard this object favourably, 
knowing from experience the misery, both personal and 
domestic, produced by long hours of overwork, and its 
destructive effect upon the workmen. There are, of 
course, periods when the master is justified in demanding 
extra labour from his men, on occasions of emergency ; 
but it is neither right nor expedient that he should have 
the power of compelling them to labour night and day 
when it suits his interest, irrespective of their health 
and comfort. We have watched this abuse in all its 
phases; we have seen men working a hundred hours a 
week for months together, without the rest of the Sun- 
day ; and we are warranted in affirming that, as a general 
tule, they gained nothing but loss by such slavery. The 
extra wage, even when paid at an advance on the ordi- 
nary scale, is never a fair compensation for the extra 
toil: in nine cases out of ten it is balanced by loss*dur- 
ing the slack time which is sure to follow; and then the 
only residue is a deterioration of health more or less 
permanent, and in some instances fatal. ‘Nor does the 
mischief of overwork stop here: in many sad cases it 
practically destroys the workman’s home by reducing it 
toa mere mockery, and depriving his children of the 
advantage of his paternal care. We all know how the 
London omnibus-driver is situated in this respect, 
because he has told us that he can rarely look upon the 
faces of his children save when they are sleeping; and 
some of us know that if the craftsmen would save them- 
selves from the same predicament, they can only do so 
by a combined and systematic assertion of their just 
right. The stand against overwork, by which is meant 
work carried on to late hours in the night, except in 
rate cases, is one in which the public, for its own sake, 
should side with the workman. 

A less praiseworthy object of the Unions—indced, one 
which is deserving only of rebuke—is that of preventing 
men from working who, according to certain senseless 
Tules, are not entitled to work. There is nothing to be 
said in justification of this exclusive practice, which, 
however, prevails more in the smaller societies than in 
the larger ones. Any man who can labour at any call- 
ing whatever has an unimpeachable right to exercise 
that calling; but the Unionist is seen to step forward 
and forbid him to do so unless he has served an appren- 
ticeship to it, and can produce indentures showing that, 
for a period of five or seven years, he has been in the 
service of a master. Seeing that in most workshops, 
and in large establishments especially, apprentices, as is 
well known, are in the worst possible position for learn- 
ing their business thoroughly, and rarely do master it 
until they have been for some time free from their 
indentures, where is the wisdom of insisting on appren- 
ticeship as a condition of employment, and not insisting 
upon the possession of the requisite skill and knowledge? 
The evil of this rule is sometimes absurdly manifested 
by the unceremonious ousting of an intelligent workman 
of the very best class because he has no indentures of 


apprenticeship to prodticé, while others, who fre grossly 
incompetent, having the certificate of indentures, are 
retained. Of the rank injustice shown towards the man 
so ousted from the workshop there can be but one 
opinion among unprejudiced persons. It is the exercise 
of despotism of this kind which has raised so much pre- 
judice against Trades Unions among the more liberal- 
minded workmen and the outside public who look on, 
and has given rise to the opinion so widely entertained 
that Trades Unions are a nuisance, that there is no real 
necessity for them, and that they are used mainly for 
purposes of tyranny and coercion. 

Not sharing that opinion ourselves, we may in this 
place point attention to some of the liabilities of the 
working classes, which, in our view, justify their com- 
bining together, and making, for their own protection, 
a fair use of the power with which their union invests 
them. The history of labour shows but too plainly that, 
before combination was resorted to as a safeguard 
against wrong, it was the worker alone, and not the 
employer with him, who was always made the first 
victim of all calamities to trade, whether in the form of 
depreciation of produce, glut of markets, decrease of 
demand, or what not. His wage was looked upon as an 
elastic medium, capable of any amount of compression, 
and he himself as a kind of serf, disposable pretty much 
at the will or convenience of the master. That this was 
so is shown by some of the obsolete laws regulating 
his relations with his employers, and not only doing 
that, but restricting his personal liberty, and compelling 
him to work for a wage which he had no voice ‘in deter- 
mining. It is true we should have to look far back for 
such a state of things; but something not much better 
is traceable in times yet within recollection, before the 
working of the mines and factories came under legal 
investigation and amelioration. And at the present 
day there is nothing more patent to any one who looks 
closely into the condition of our industrials than the 
helpless and oppressed state of those classes of labourers 
who are not connected with Unions, compared with that 
of the Unionists. As instances we may refer to the 
working bakers, and to the shopmen of certain districts 
of London, whose hours of labour seem to have no 
definite limit, but often amount to near twenty in the 
day. Worse instances still of the effects of want of 
union and co-operation are afforded by the condition of 
women-workers employed by outfitters, slop-sellers, and 
dressmakers: with them the competition for employ- 
ment has long ago reached its lowest depth, and has 
rendered them the helpless and passive, victims of 
speculating traders. If, during the last twenty years, 
the dressmakers of London had been confederated in a 
Dressmakers’ Union, we should have heard nothing of 
their working for twenty hours out of the twenty-four 
for days or weeks together; nothing of the miseries 
they undergo from bad diet and crowded dormitories ; 
nothing of their sickening and falling dead at their post. 
The needlewoman has no protector in the law of the 
land as the factory-labourer has, and she does not com- 
bine to protect herself, and in consequence she does 
moré work in overtime that is not paid for than any 
other labourer who is paid by time ever does; she does 
so because she is driven to it by her employer by virtue 
of the heartless custom of the trade, which allows no 
payment for overhours. If the needlewoman, instead 
of being robbed of her overhours, could demand a fair 
remuneration for them, the murderous system to which 
she is now a martyr would at once explode and abolish 
itself. 





In the provinces the labour-field yet swarms with 
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abuses, which are but partially kept under, because the 
combination which might suppress them altogether is 
but partially organized. Look at the wretched cata- 
logue of them; “Excessive labour, irregular labour, 
spasmodic overwork, spasmodic locking-out, overtime, 
short time, double time, night-work, Sunday-work, truck 
in every form, overlookers’ extortion, payment in kind, 
wages reduced by drawbacks, ‘long pays,’ or wages held 
back, fines, confiscations, rent and implements irregu- 
larly stopped out of wages, evictions from tenements, 
‘black lists’ of men, short weights, false reckoning, 
forfeits, children’s labour, women’s labour, unhealthy 
labour, deadly factories and processes, unguarded machi- 
nery, defective machinery, preventible accidents, reck- 
lessness from desire to save, and, in countless ways, a 
waste of human life, health, well-being, and power, 
which are not represented in the ledgers, or allowed for 
in the bargains.” These are general abuses. As a par- 
ticular instance of the working of one of them, “ con- 
fiscation,” see what takes place among the colliers. In 
many collieries it is a rule that tubs of coal which come 
up from the pit less than brimful are “ confiscated ;” 
that is, the masters take the coal and pay the miners 
nothing for it! Ofcourse the system is worked as pro- 
fitably for dishonest masters as they can manage to work 
it; and the effect is that the men’s wages are reduced by 
it from ten to fifteen per cent. .An example is quoted 
by Mr. Harrison of six men, in the Wombwell Main 
Colliery, Yorkshire, whose labour was thus confiscated 
to the amount of 205 tons in a fortnight, with a loss to 
each of them during that brief time of 4s. 64d. Is it 
any wonder that men should resist such wholesale op- 
pression as this ? Would they be deserving of our respect 
if they did not resist it P And, if these questions must be 
answered in the negative, who is to blame the sufferers 
for refusing to work for employers who are base enough 
to resort to such injustice—in other words, who is to 
blame them for striking ? 





THE POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 
II. 
STRUCTURE OF THE HEBREW POETRY—THE PARALLELISM AND 
ITS VARIETIES—-THE FIFTEEN SONGS O¥ DEGREES. 

Ir would not comport with the object of these papers, 
which is not to discuss questions of nice criticism, but 
to take a wide and popular view of a delightful subject, 
to dwell at any length on a topic which has engaged 
many learned Jews, for a long while and to little pur- 
pose; i.e. the structure of the Hebrew poetry. Neither 
Jewish traditions nor books have conveyed to us any 
information on the subject, and hence there is a great 
diversity of opinion upon it amongst the scholars who 
have devoted tliemselves to its investigation. 

Whether the Hebrew poctry possesses metrical feet 
and versification, in the usual and proper sense of those 
terms—that is, after the analogy of the Greek and Latin 
metres; whether it possesses syllabic metre and a free 
versification, which, if we could recover the original 
pronunciation of the language, would invest it with the 
charm of music; or whether itis free from the trammels 
of these, aiming not so much to tickle the ear as to 
express distinctiveness and force of thought—are points 
we are not called upon to determine. They are more 
curious than useful; and they are points, moreover, 
upon which many profound writers, Jewish and Christian, 
are at variance. 

That some of the Hebrew poetry possessed rhythm, 
of some sort, can scarcely be doubted. It is not con- 
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ceivable that a people amongst whom literature and 
music were liberally cultivated would have been indiffer. 
ent to the charm and force which rhythm imparts to 
poetical composition. That natural and universal love 
of melody to which reference has already been made 
necessarily induces men, as their minds and ears are 
cultivated, to resort to the rhythmical art, especially in 
the higher orders of discourse and composition. It 
reduces the various and resisting elements of lan 

to unity and harmony, by different modifications of its 
movements; that is to say, of the different accentuation, 
quantity, inflection, union, and separation of its words, 
and of the different divisions or members of the periods 
of which it consists. These modifications are effected 
by the rhythmical art, the object of which is to raise 
what is natural and lawless to the sphere of art and rule, 
as seen in syllabic measure, and the divisions into verses 
and strophes. 

But rhythm may be more or less complete, rising 
from rhythmical or measured prose to finished and 
mellifluous verse. It may regulate the whole of a sen- 
tence, modulating each particular syllable of which it is 
composed; or it may consist merely in a certain dis- 
position of the members of the sentence, by which they 
are made to balance and answer to each other. This is 
the best artificial description of rhythm; and there are 
not wanting reasons which lead to the conclusion, that 
it was that which was chiefly used by the Hebrews. 

In the Hebrew poetry which has been preserved to 
us, the idea always lords it over the form; so that the 
latter is, throughout, more simple and unconstrainedly 
conformed to the idea than in newer and more cultivated 
tongues. The Hebrew contents itself avith only sucha 
disposition of poetical form as is required by the cha 
racter of the poetry or the object of the poet. Hence, 
in poems chiefly designed for liturgical purposes, the 
poetical form is more carefully preserved than, for 
instance, in the compositions of the prophets; which, 
consequently, as respects the rhythm, stand, in some 
sort, between poetry and prose. Their style is essen- 
tially more rhetorical than poetical, although it at 
times becomes truly poetical. So, also, in the poetical 
parts of the Pentateuch, where the Hebrew language 
is written with great purity and correctness, we find 
not only a wonderful elevation and force of expression, 
but also a want of artificiality in point of form. All 
is made to depend on the boldness of the expression, 
which constituted the essential element of the kind of 
poetry we are speaking of. 

It is in the Psalms that we shall find the evidences 
of a more artificial style. The book of Psalms is a col- 
lection of liturgical poems, of great literary and poetical 
ability and merit, and of a great variety of style or con- 
struction; comprising elegies, idyls, and lyrics, most of 
them of the latter class; that is, they are songs, odes, 
or hymns, and, with few exceptions, have more or less 
of a lyrical form and character. This, undoubtedly, 
required metre of some sort; but we shall in vain look 
for evidences of versification, in the proper sense of the 
word, in even the lyric poems. f 

Some of the most learned of the rabbis are of opinion 
that when the law was given by Moses it was given with 
the sound of trumpets, and was chanted in a sort of 
recitative. This, we believe, is now the almost universal 
opinion of the Jews, who are prohibited from repeating 
any part of the Law or the Prophets otherwise than as 
they. are supposed to have been recited or chanted to 
their forefathers by Moses and other inspired men; the 
mode having been handed down, as they believe, from 
father to son until the fifth century of the Christian era, 
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THE POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 14T 
a when Rabbi Aaron Ben Asher fixed it, by inventing the | structed that the first, second, and third lines of the 
: musical accents now used in the Hebrew manuscripts, | one are respectively parallel to the first, second, and 
: ey and which bear such seeming intellectual varieties of | third lines of the other. Here is one of the examples 
si sound that every word to which they are attached has | of this, which Bishop Jebb has produced in his elegant 
- its proper accent, inflection, and modulation indicated | work on the subject (“ Sacred Literature”). It is taken 
— and fixed. By these accents it is that the Hebrew text | from Matthew vii. 7, 8, and consists of two triplets :— 
y Te is sung or cantillated in the Jewish synagogues. The “ Ask, and it shall be given unto you; 
c . style of cantillation varies in different places, but in all Seek, and ye shall find ; 
hs it is a sort of declamation approaching to song, similar Knech, en8 Sam be epened, 
i mie to the intonation of our liturgical form, but more florid. " = yet yom _ pari ; 
ni, ff Mr, Nathan thinks that a very early specimen of the poe honinaore so A 
lai analogy existing between the ancient manner of speaking Breve the firek: dabedil: tad hea tt f th tejaten 
‘and our present style of recitative is to be found in the sat ? ow or ae One Seale 
‘ted conversation, or lament, between the patriarch Jacob | ®T@ respectively parallel to the first, second, and third 
mf and his twelve sons, when the father was at the point of | lines of the “i 4 This will be plain enough when the 
’ death. That lament is, beyond all doubt, a very beau- passage 1s reducec to a single stanza of six lines, in 
we tifal composition, but it does not exhibit evidences of which their order is transposed. Thus :— 
; that perfect rhythm or versification which is assigned to “ Ask, and % shall be given unto you— 
me & . Nathan, and for which we shall look in vain in ee 
an it by Mr. Nathan, rr Seek, and ye shall find— 
a any of these old compositions. For every one who seeketh findeth ; 
t ig We should be willing here to close our remarks upon a “ oe ae nl sieieaiaiadeaniit 
lis. the structure or form of the Biblical poetry, but that it g Mn nes set’ lel; tr z 
h might seem strange to omit all notice of what the ometimes, in this synthetic parallelism, the lines alter- 
*y critics and commentators, however much they differ nate with each other, the third answering to the first, 
a upon other points, as to the style of these compositions, and the fourth to the second, as in Deut. xxxii. 25 :— 
hat agree in assigning to them, as a peculiarity belonging = yer os esac esuudadbadiame 
exclusively to the Hebrew poetry, and being distinct in pihineabenmenmantinetiaiee. 
to its kind; namely, the division of its periods into two The suckling with the man of gray hairs.” 
the parts, corresponding with each other, not so much by | Woy the continuous sense we must read the first line 
dly the number of their syllables, as by the ideas which | with the third, and the second with the fourth. 
ted they express. , Some of these compositions are much more perfect 
ha It is to Bishop Lowth that we are indebted for the | than others, exhibiting not only an equality of syllables 
*. development and. systematic treatment of this subject, or words, but a certain resemblance of sound, as in the 
ce, and those who wish to enter fully into it must read his song of Lamech (Gen. iv. 23, 24), though a translation 
the “Lectures on the Hebrew Poetry.” All we can do here | can present only the equality in the number and position 
for is to say just enough to convey a general idea of the | of the words :— 
ch, subject. ; ” ‘* Adah and Zillah, hear my voice! 
eh In this form of composition the first member of the Wives of Lamech, receive my speech! 
period contains a thought or a proposition; the second, 3f1 slow & men to my wounding, 
on- ° ef ‘ eye And a young man to my hurt; 
at . remark in ear 2 - or a repetition, and some- Ie Cain was avenged seven times, 
Imes an ampiiication oF 16. en Lamech — seventy times seven.”’ 
" Here is a specimen of the lines in opposition :— Here all is nearly equal, except the place marked 
ve “ Faithful are the wounds ofafriend; “ with a— in the last line, where the words must be 
st cna uaeerensinaiasdnaptes ta heaamnen Mb -magpinsgnede.< supplied from the preceding member. Similar examples 
All Here 18 &@ specimen of the gradational lines, the may be found/ih Psalm viii. 5, xxv. 4, xxxv. IT, evix. 5, 
vn, second line rising above, or amplifying the first :— and frequently in the Book of Job, as in chapter vi. 5 :— 
of “ Seek ye the Lord, while he may be found ; “ Doth the wild ass bray over his grass? 
Call ye upon him, while he is near’ (Isa. lv. 6). Doth the ox low over his fodder ?” 
om This formation of two phrases has been compared to | But this proportion of words is not essential to the 
RY twins, either alike or opposite, but which may be said, | parallelism of members; and, in a great many of these 
os . the figure be not too harsh, to be placed face to face. a i tg and ee oe age 
at t is denominated parallelism. The couplet we have | members of the sentence appear to have been uncare 
ot quoted from the Proverbs is an antithetic parallelism; | for, and the attention to have been given only to the 
¥ the one from Isaiah a quadratorial or synonymous paral- | regular distribution of the principal or larger ones. 
ie lelism. Besides these, there are (3) the synthetic paral- | Hence the chief characteristic of Hebrew poetry—or 
lelism, in which the sentences are so constructed that | that which mostly obtains in it—as far as can now be: 
. noun answers to noun, verb to verb, member to member, | determined, has been denominated the parallelism of 
ot negative to negative, affirmative to affirmative, interroga- | members, which is nothing more than a rhythmical 
tive to interrogative, etc. ; (4) the introverted parallelism, | proportion, and that of the simplest sort, between the 
a in which member has its correspondent member, that | larger sections or members of a period. As, for 
h answers to it, the first to the last, the second to the | example, in the second chapter of the Book of Proverbs. 
of penultimate, the third to the antepenultimate, and so “ My son, if thou wilt rective my words, 
‘1 on, throughout, in an order that looks inward, or from Bengt seem nine we po hare sa 
g flanks to centre; and (5) the rhythmical parallelism, And apply thine heart to understanding ; 
“4 which does not extend to the thought, but secures only Yea, if thou criest after knowledge, 
~ a certain measure or resemblance in the words and lines. fe aa ne ol i pin 
a Each of these different kinds of parallelism has its hood aqnmeiast Gor bas 0s for Madden nse: 
m varieties. Sometimes there is a single couplet or a Then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, 
. single triplet; sometimes a number of couplets are And find the knowledge of God” (ch. ii. — : 
united, and sometimes a pair _of triplets are so con- And so through the whole composition, which consists 

















of couplets, each second line answering to the preceding 
line, and constituting what is called a synonymous or 
gradational parallelism, the second or responsive line so 
diversifying the preceding one as to rise aboye it, and 
form a sort of climax; or, as in some other composi- 
tions, by a descending value in the force of the related 
lines, or periods, to form an anti-climax. But in all 
cases the second line explains or amplifies the first. 
The passage in the Proverbs is of the former kind, and 
the gradation and climax of the parallelism are very 
distinctly marked — 
** My son, if thou wilt receive my words, 
And hide my commandments with thee.” 

Here the second line obviously rises above and explains 
the first line: receiving the words is hiding the com- 
mandments in the heart. 

** So that thou incline thine ear unto wisdom, 

‘s And apply thine heart to understanding.” 

Here “inclining the ear to wisdom” is synonymous 
with applying the heart to understanding. 

And so throughout the discourse. 

Or let us take a portion of the sixty-fifth chapter of 
Isaiah, primarily addressed to the exiles of Babylon, but 
in which the mind of the prophet is thrown forward, so 
that he looks at future events and sees a large portion 
of the Jewish nation rejected, the Gentiles called to partake 
of the blessings of the true religion, a remnant of the 
Jewish people preserved, and the future glory of the 
Messiah when a new heaven and a new earth shall be 
created. No one can read it without being struck with 
the predominance of this synonymous parallelism; the 
one line of the couplet answering to the preceding 
line :— 

**T.am sought of them that asked not for me; 
I.am found of them that sought me not” (ver. 1). 


** And I will bring forth a seed out of Jacob, 

And out of Judah an inheritor of my mountains: 

And mine elect shall inherit it, 

And my servants shall dwell there. 

And Sharon shall be a fold for flocks, 

And the valley of Achor a place for the herds to lie down i in, 

For my people that have sought me. 

But ye are they that forsake the Lord, 

That forget my holy mountain, 

That prepare a table for that troop, 

And that furnish the drink-offering unto-that number’”’ 

(ver..9—11). 

** For, behold, I create new heavens and a new earth, 

And the former shall not be remembered, 

Nor come into mind. 

But be ye glad and rejoice for ever 

In that which I create : 

For, behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, 

And her people a joy. 

And I will rejoice in Jerusalem, » 

And joy in my people” (ver. 17—19). 


** And they shall build houses, and inhabit them, 
And they shall plant vineyards, and eat of the fruit of them. 
They shalt not build, and another inhabit; 
They shall not plant, and another eat: 
For as the days of a tree shall be the days of my people, 
And the work of their hands shall my chosen wear out.’’ 
(ver. 21, 22). 
In these examples, the parallelism, which critics have 
taken to be the chief characteristic of the Hebrew 
poetry, is restricted to couplets, clauses, parts of verses, 
and members of sentences; but it would be easy to show 
that it extends to complete sentences, to entire verses, 
and to paragraphs of considerable length. Mr. Boys 
has shown that it extends to entire Psalms; and an inge- 
nious critic in the “Journal of Sacred Literature” has 
reduced the fifteen psalms; which our translation calls 
* Songs of Degrees” (Ps..exx. to cxxxiv.), to one of these 
parallelisms, the symmetrical arrangement being shown 
in the words of a line, in the lines of a stanza, in the 
stanzas of an ode, and in the odes of the group. 
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Bishop Jebb, whose work on Sacred Literature jg 
generally referred to as an authority, has extended the 
parallelism to the New Testament, and finds it there 
in many passages, some of considerable length. But he, 
as Lowth had done, regards it as the grand characteristic 
of the Hebrew poetry, although many passages in which 
he exhibits it are evidently mere prose, historical or 
didactic, as the case may be. 

Since the publication of Bishop Jebb’s work, Mr. Boys, 
in his “ Tactica Sacra,” already referred to, has brought 
out the parallelisms in a hundred of the psalms, which 
are no doubt poetical compositions; but he has, on the 
same principle, arranged the Epistles to the Thessalo- 


nians and to Philemon, and the second of Peter, which* 


are no doubt unpoetical. In like manner Mr. Richard 
Roe, of Dublin, has arranged all the rest of the New 
Testament, and has already published the Apocalypse, 

If this is not fanciful, the parallelism seems rather a 
characteristic of sacred literature than of Hebrew poetry, 
It is to be found alike in prose and in poetry, in the Old 
Testament and the New. 

One thing may be affirmed—namely, that (irrespective 
of higher claim as the vehicle of Divine revelation) the 
Bible poetry abounds with compositions which rank in the 
highest order of poetry—compositions which, whether 
they were originally written, as some still think, in 
measured lines or otherwise, are wonderfully expressive of 
deep and impassioned feeling, and of exquisite sensibility— 

“ Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.’ 





ON THE INTERFERENCE OF PARENTS WITH 
SCHOOLMASTERS. 
“ How do you contrive to manage your forty pupils all 
alone ?” was the question asked of the master of a 
school. 
“Oh,” answered the pedagogue, “I can manage the 


| boys well enough, but it’s the eighty parents that trouble 


me: there’s no managing them.” 

There is much truth in this, as most school proprie- 
tors know. We have before us a bundle of letters 
written to a schoolmaster of good standing, by parents 
upon first intrusting their sons to his charge. From these 
we give a few extracts. 

An anxious mamma, regardless in her nervous haste 
of sentences or stops, writes—“ William is decidedly 
clever your greatest individual attention must be 
given to his progress if possible let him study by 
himself as I do not like my children to be taught mn 
classes corporal punishment I decidedly object to and 
as William is a delicate child I trust you will be par- 
ticular in seeing that he is kept from draughts as he 
is inclined to phthisis and that his food may be plain 
plentiful and good and also-be sure that he is not over- 
worked and above all things be certain that his religious 
teaching is attended to.” 

Another lady suggests that—* Robert requires look- 
ing after, and if he is worked with other boys he will 
advance rapidly, but if left to himself there is certain 
to be a contrary result. Robert is a bad walker, and 
he must not take long walks. I do not desire him to be 
instructed in religion beyond reading the Bible.” 

A third fond parent says—“ Charles is a child most 
dear tome. Pray do not permit him to do anything 
that his inclinations do not desire. I merely send him 
to you that he may have the companionship of otier 
boys; and I should like you"to see that he associates 
only with the most, gentlemanly youths in the school, 


, and his morals will, I trust, be carefully looked to.” 
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A mother who evidently values quantity more than 
quality states—“ Francis will be compelled to work for 
himself, and I desire that he may be well grounded in 
as much as possible, so that in after-life he may possess 
a general knowledge of most subjects. French, German, 
Latin, Greek, Drawing, English, Mathematics, Natural 
Sciences, etc., is not asking too much.” 

If schoolmasters are to.be trammelled by the whims of 
parents, how is it possible for the discipline of a school 
to be maintained, or, indeed, how is it possible, even 
if desirable, that. each boy can receive special and indi- 
vidual, which means undivided, attention P Itis incum- 
bent upon every guardian of the young to select with eare, 
and after due inquiry, such an establishment as appears 
to meet his or her own particular views. But, when a 
pupil is placed at school, the tutor should become for 
the time being (ix loco parentis) the boy’s guardian. 
Between the master and parent there should be mutual 
confidence. If the former feel that his labours are un- 
appreciated, or that his pupil is deriving no benefit 
from his tuition, his duty to himself and patron is to 
send the boy home, and scek to replace him with an- 
other pupil who will.do more credit to his teaching. If 
the latter consider his son is in any way neglected, he 
should at once remove him. ‘To express dissatisfaction, 
and yet permit a boy to remain under the same tuition, 
is to ensure for him, at the very least, a laxity of interest 
from the instructor. 

The schoolmaster is, or ought to be, fully acquainted 
with his profession, including the knowledge of boys’ 
dispositions and capabilities, and their necessary treat- 
ment. Why, then, should he be dictated to? Would 
the same persons who authoritatively presume to tell him 
to do this, or thgt, presume to prescribe for the sick 
after receiving the physician’s advice, or to control their 
solicitor after placing a ease in his hands; or, if they 
did so attempt, would cither professional man permit 
such interference? Certainly not. 

Parents are naturally very anxious about their chil- 
dren’s education, and it behoves them to use the utmost 
judgment in selecting schools. They should not, how- 
ever, insult the good sense of their sons’ tutors by re- 
questing them to see that cleanliness, morality, or other 
primary or minor fundamental points may be attended 
to. It is only necessary for guardians to inform prin- 
cipals of schools what is likely to be a boy’s future 
career, and his general character and health. If the 
teacher understand his profession, he needs no further 
information. 

Much of the eaprice of parents is doubtless owing to 
the evil of the majority of principals of private schools 
considering it more necessary to please their “ cus- 
tomers” than to train the pupils according to their own 
judgment. There can, however, be no doubt that the 
best schools are those where the boys’ interests and not 
the fancies of parents are consulted. ‘The discipline is 
better, the education superior, and consequently the 
pupils are better scholars and better men. It is ruin 
to a boy when he knows that a lachrymose letter to his 
friends will cause a diminution in his work or his removal 
home. 

That the public schools turn out. so many good men 
is in part due to the fact that there is one system esta- 
blished ; and that those who will not, or may not, con- 
form to it must leave or be expelled. This is as it 
should be, and is, undoubtedly, the right method. That 
there is room for improvement in the best of these 
schools may be true; but the system as it is must be 
obeyed by every pupil, no matter how high his rank or 
great his future prospects: Let private schoolmasters 





take a lesson therefrom; let them learn to be more 
independent, and advantages to society, as well as to 
themselves, will accrue. They cannot pander to their 
patrons’ whims, and at the same time do justice to 
their pupils. 

If parents consider their sons possess genius, let them 
seck to display it by special training, but not upon any 
account be disappointed with teachers should these fail 
to discover such a trait. If boys be so very delicate 
as to require nursing, let them be kept at home, unless 
such terms are paid as will enable the masters to devote 
special tutors, nurses, and private apartments for their 
education. 





“HAPPY AS A KING.” 


Every one knows, or ought to know, the picture by 
Collins of the boy swinging on a gate, “ Happy as a 
King.” The coloured illustration in our March Part is 
copied from the original at the South Kensington 
gallery. 

Tip-top! there he is, triwnphant/ with just enough 
uncertainty as to keeping his balance to give a piquancy 
to his enjoyment and make it perfect. He was hungry 
before he mounted, hungry he always is; he will be 
hungry when he gets down and back again into ordi- 
nary life; but is he hungry now ? at least, does he re- 
member that he is? Not he! his cares, his sorrows, 
his troubles, such as they are, are kicked off with his 
shoe. The breeze that flutters his rags exhilarates him ; 
the easy movement of the swinging gate is luxury un- 
tcld. Happy for him that there ave many gates and 
many summer days before him, where he may again 
and again revel in that luxury, as perfect as it is 
cheap. 

But “the king of the company” is not the only one 
of the group (and a beautiful group it is) that claims 
our notice. Yes, it is a beautiful group: it makes one’s 
heart go out to the children of the poor. Not in pity: 
who would think of pitying any here but the unfor- 
tunate Tommy, who has measured his short length on 
the ground in following up the game, and proves how 
nearly grief and joy are allied in allhuman things? No, 
not in pity, but affection. Do you ask what is there to 
love? I will tell you. 

There is generosity there, free and fresh as the pure~ 
breeze that you almost feel as you look at the picture. 
There is the generosity of admiration—a sister exulting 
in a brother’s prowess. She will swing by hisside; she 
will join in his joy, but not inhis glory. Her little faceis 
upturned to him, and shows that her cup of pleasure 
is full in his achievements. Yes, and there is the un- 
selfish help of him who swings the gate, content to 
be the instrument of delight to others, though it must 
in fairness be hinted that there has probably been a 
previous arrangement that he shall mount and be swung 
in his turn. 

And there is the brimful placidity and dreamy bliss, 
which we liken to “ peaceful rivers flowing mid flowery 
meads,” up there by the hinges. He climb? Didn’t he 
come down on his nose last time?- Doesn’t he prefer 
most things to a thump? And isn’t he swinging as 
pleasantly there, twined in and out of the bars, without 
any riskP Heprefers safety to glory. He is a discreet 
boy. He will never make one in a forlorn hope, never’ 
set the Thames on fire, never have books written about 
him. He willnever be a Whittington nor a Stephenson, 
nor anybody at all, but will let himself be pushed on till 
he arrives at the work and wages of a day-labourer. 





With the wages he will make himself as comfortable 
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as he can: with the work he will spare himself as 
much as he can; and his pleasantest days will be his 
easiest, when he gets the most satisfaction with the least 
trouble. 

The dog, who is doubtless a foster-brother of the 
company, does not look at him: oh, no; his eyes are 
fixed in fierce delight on the captain. He is barking 
out his heart’s admiration: every hair is alive with 
sympathy. 

Perhaps you don’t know that a gate like this is the 
vagabond child’s inheritance, his ball-room, his pleasure- 
ground, and his hall of commerce too. Take away the 
gates, why, what would become of the Jacks and Jills 
who claim them as their own? Give the rich their 
assembly-rooms, and their archery-grounds, and their 
croquet-walks. Jack and Jill care nothing for these; 
but leave them their gates. 

Serious boy-business is transacted at gates; that is, at 
by-road rustic gates. Does a traveller bump along in 
his chaise, wondering whether the springs will last till 
he gets on the turnpike-road, and come at last to such a 
gate as that in the picture? Well, on the instant, from 
three to six urchins will spring out of the hedge, or out 
of the ground, rather than not at all. Have they not 
scented the prey? and are they not there, ready for the 
halfpenny that doesn’t always come? Of course they 
are; and when the liberal spirit of the traveller goes no 
further than a promise to “ give something next time,” 
which he has no intention shall ever come, they firmly, 
generously believe him, and look upon it as property in 
reversion. Happy ignorance! happy childhood! Yes, 
free, untrammelled childhood has seasons of happiness 
in which hunger, its greatest grief, is forgotten. A 
swing on the gate at which they have already got a 
halfpenny will ensure their entire happiness. 

What is happiness? We are not going to discuss 
that large question. Where is it? Well, that question 
is more easily raised than settled; but you may know 
where it is not. It isnot where care corrodes—care that 
sows its prickles alike on the down pillows of royalty 
and the chaff bolsters of peasantry. 

It is not where there is malice, envy, hatred, and all 
uncharitableness. No, the very shadow of these will 
frighten it away at the briefest notice. 

if we went right into the matter, we should say it 
is in the knowledge and love of God; but, though that 
is the truth, it is not the truth we are pursuing. We 
are not speaking of real beatification, but of mundane 
enjoyment, such as that of a tribe of schoolboys on a 
chance holiday. , 

Why is child-pleasure so captivating that gazing on 
it almost makes the old feel young? For one thing, it 
is not half-hearted: it is full, unreserved, has no alloy 
from satiety, no drawback from care. 

No drawback from care! Ah, thisis it! The frown 
of reflection will sometimes wrinkle the sunniest old 
face in its sunniest hours; for who is there of man’s estate 
but knows something about to-morrow? Men sigh 
while they smile. 

But what do such worthies as he upon the gate, with 
his cotemporaries of all ranks, know about it? Let them 
rejoice while they may: prince and peasant must alike 
grow old. “Buxom health of rosy hue” will yield to labour 
and sorrow; “wild wit” will be tamed by the prosaic 
mill-horse drudgery of life; “thoughtless days and easy 
nights,” with “slumbers light,” will be exchanged for 
days of weariness and nights of wakefulness. 

Do not join in the “alas!” of the bard, that “the 
little victims play, regardless of their doom,” with “no 
sense of ills to come, no care beyond to-day ;” for is it 
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not just this that makes the pivot of their happiness ? 
If their eyes were open to see “the ministers of human 
fate, and black misfortune’s baleful train,” waiting around, 
they would cease to be the shining things they are, 
and be scared instead into the gravity of their grand. 
fathers. 

It is mercifully ordered that their tears should be 
“forgot as soon as shed,” and that “ the sunshine of the 
breast” should be unclouded by the shadows of coming 
events. Let no one unkindly do the poet’s bidding, and 
“tell them they are men;” for they will find it out soon 
enough. 

Happy are the eld who remember they once were 
young, happy the young who are in such good hands. 
The flowery way is a short one: it isa pity that it should 
lose a footstep of its length, or a beam of its sunshine, 
or a blossom of its path. Good training and wise is 
ever tender, whether in the village or patrician school, 
whether in the cottage or the lordly home; truly tender, 
winning to wisdom, endeavouring by union of sympathies 
to lure to the search of a higher and more enduring 
happiness, before which the brightest lightning-flash of 
mere human enjoyment must fade, and’which will pierce 
the heaviest clouds of life-sorrow. 

Meantime, in bidding farewell to our gate-heroes, let 
us couple with the picture another by a painter of child- 


“nature as true as poetry could make him. Passing 


from a beggar-woman, whom he deseribes as “ a weed 
of glorious feature,” he. sees— 


** A pair of little boys at play, 
Chasing a crimson butterfly : 
The taller followed, with his hat in hand, 
Wreathed round with yellow flowers, the gayest of the land ; 
The other wore a rimless crown, 
With leaves of laurel stuck about; 
And they both followed up and down, 
Each whooping with a merry shout. 
Two brothers seemed they, eight and ten years old, 
And like that woman’s face as gold is like to gold.’’ 


' They plead with him in the true style of the begging 
trade; but, finding he is not to be persuaded, at his 
resolute refusal— 

** In the twinkling of an eye, 
* Come, come,’ cried one; and, without more ado, 
Off to some other play they both together flew.” 
—Wordsworth’s Beggars. 


Does not the pen of the poet as vividly bring before 
us what it describes as the pencil of the artist had done? 
Honour be to both of them: child-lovers they must have 
been, for in their pictures the hand is moved by the 
heart. So strongly has the contemplation of them 
stirred up good-will towards the whole race of young: 
lings, that it is impossible not to add Miss Landon’s 
touching plea for them :— 


** A word will fill the little heart 
With pleasure and with pride: 
It is a harsh, a cruel thing 
That such can be denied. 


* And yet how many weary heurs 
These joyous creatures know ; 
How much of sorrow and restraint 
They to their elders owe. 


“* How much they suffer from our faults, 
How much from our mistakes ; 
How often, too, mistaken zeal 
An infant’s misery makes! 


** We overrule and overteach ; 
We curb and we confine, 
And put the heart to school too soon, 
To learn our narrow line. 


** No; only taught by love to love 
Seems childhood’s natural task : 
Affeetion, gentleness, and hope 
Are all its brief years ask,” 








